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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE DECEMBER MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

At the meeting of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English held in Boston, Saturday morning, December 9, the theme 
discusssed was "Composition." 

The first paper, which appears in full in the January Leaflet of the 
Association, was presented by Professor William Allan Neilson, of 
Harvard University, under the title of "The Teacher of Composition." 
Professor Neilson feels that the composition teacher is at present very 
much overworked, and cannot continue to bring to his task the freshness 
and the enthusiasm which effective teaching demands. He therefore 
urges that all English departments should resist the tendency to separate 
the literature-teaching staff from the composition-teaching staff and 
then throw the heavier burden upon the latter group. He suggests 
various other devices, such as the free use of the wastebasket, and a 
decrease in the quantity of written work required, as appropriate 
methods of further relief. 

Professor Neilson was followed by Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock, of the 
Hartford Public High School, whose views were found to be in practical 
accord with Professor Neilson's. Mr. Hitchcock's paper presented 
twelve very concise and practical suggestions for economically dis- 
posing of composition work. He finds the use of the composition note- 
book particularly effective. It allows the teacher to see continually 
the growth of the student's powers, and encourages the severe self- 
criticism of the pupil. 

Miss Dorothy Waldo, of the Brookline High School, next presented 
the merits of " Oral Composition." The continued demand for effective 
and correct speech in successful endeavor everywhere justifies the 
effort which the schools are now making to raise the standards in oral 
expression. 

The closing paper of the session was presented by Miss Catherine 
Maher, of Providence. She emphasized the need of careful work on the 
structural side of the written composition. In illustration she presented 
various outlines which her pupils had made out in preparing for the 
work of actually writing the theme. She strongly recommended the 
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method of class-outline. Select some suitable subject for a theme and 
spend the recitation period in having the class work out together the 
selection and order of the topics. 

There were two important items of business. The Association 
voted to appoint a committee to encourage the formation of Round 
Table centers. While Boston is admittedly the best place for the Asso- 
ciation to hold its meetings, other places in New England can increase 
their professional interest by organizing the English work and securing 
speakers recommended by the Association. Mr. Samuel Thurber, of 
the Technical High School at Newton, Miss Dorothy Waldo, of Brook- 
line, and Professor H. G. Pearson, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, were appointed on this committee. 

The Association also decided to accept membership in the National 
Council of English Teachers recently organized in Chicago. It was 
felt that large possibilities for good were resting in the new organization, 
and that New England ought to co-operate in the work. 

The secretary of the Association has just prepared a list of Leaflets 

which the Association has published. A large number of these are 

available for distribution at five cents each, and may be secured from 

Mr. Samuel Thurber, Newton, Mass. The Association wishes to give 

wide publicity to the fact that anyone outside of New England may 

become a member on payment of one dollar annually. All members 

receive the monthly Leaflet. The editor of the Leaflet will gladly 

consider for possible publication any manuscripts dealing in a helpful 

way with any English problem. 

Charles Swain Thomas, Editor 
Newton, Mass. 



ORGANIZATION OF A STATE ASSOCIATION IN INDIANA 

The first annual meeting of the Indiana Association of Teachers of 
English was held in Indianapolis on November 10 and n. Heretofore 
the English teachers had met only as a loosely organized section of the 
State Teachers Association. At the recent meeting a society was 
formed under a constitution designed to give the necessary permanence 
to the organization to make it effective. One hundred and seventy 
teachers were present and much enthusiasm was created. The speakers 
were Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, the eminent actor, President W. L. 
Bryan, of Indiana University, Professor F. N. Scott, of the University 
of Michigan, and Miss Adelaide Baylor, from the state department of 
education. Mr. Robertson spoke upon "English Pronunciation." In 
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the course of his delightful talk he declared the cause of poor pro- 
nunciation to be ignorance, affectation, and indifference. The charm 
and value of his address lay in the fine standard of oral expression that 
he set before this body of teachers from all parts of the state by his own 
simple but beautiful speech. 

Professor Scott discussed some ideals in teaching composition, and 
incidentally took issue with the recent utterance of Professor Louns- 
bury in Harper's Magazine. 

On November 10, the Association held a dinner, which furnished 
a pleasant opportunity for promoting fellowship among the members. 
Such dinners will be a regular feature of the annual meetings. 

The officers elected for the following year were: President, W. W. 
Livengood, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Lilian Brownfield, South 
Bend; Secretary-Treasurer, Odessa Zeis, Wabash; Editor, L. A. Pit- 
tenger, Bloomington ; Member of Executive Committee, Adelaide 
Baylor, Indianapolis; Chairman of the Research Committee, N. W. 
Barnes, Greencastle; Chairman of the Publicity Committee, A. L. 
Murray, Richmond. 

E. H. Kemper McComb 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

THE ILLINOIS MEETING 

The fifth annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English was held at Urbana, November 24, in connection with the 
annual High School Conference at the University of Illinois. 

At the morning session, Mr. C. M. McConn, of the University, 
reported the results of an investigation of high-school pupils' prefer- 
ences in literature. Members of 209 classes were asked to rank the 
books they had read the previous semester in the order of their liking 
for them. In all 21,684 decisions were made, and the averages for the 
various books computed. Of the 41 books mentioned, Dickens' Tale 
of Two Cities ranked highest. A full account of the investigation will 
appear in the Bulletin of the Association, which may be obtained of 
Professor Harry G. Paul, Urbana, HI. Mr. McConn has been asked to 
pursue his investigation among college students. 

Problems for next year were proposed by Mr. W. W. Hatfield, of the 
Farragut High School in Chicago. The Association voted to approach 
recent high-school graduates with questions regarding the adequacy 
of their training in English to meet actual demands. A number of 
leading associations will join in this work, and the results will be made 
generally available through the National Council. 
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The afternoon session was devoted to the College-Entrance Require- 
ments. Professor J. F. Hosic, of the Chicago Teachers College, reported 
upon the work of the Committee of the English Round Table of the 
National Education Association. He pointed out that over half the 
college students of the country come from the Middle West, and hence 
that that section is deeply concerned in the matter of the entrance 
requirements, for the pupils who wish to go to college largely determine 
the course for all. The final report of this committee will appear in 
the English Journal for February. 

Miss Caroline M. Rice, of the Central High School in Peoria, 
explained what use is made in that school of the material suggested in 
the reports of the Uniform Conference. She showed how the books 
named in the lists of the Conference may be arranged in a course, and 
declared for some study of more modern books. The daily reading 
habits of the pupils must be touched. 

Professor John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest College, declared that the 
high schools must accept the responsibility of working out an effective 
English course. Pupils should be sensitized to the beautiful in life 
and art, they should be taught to think, and they should learn to express 
themselves with a fair degree of clearness and accuracy, both in speech 
and in writing. 

The officers elected were: President, James F. Hosic, Chicago 
Teachers College; Secretary, Edward C. Baldwin, University of 
Illinois; Chairman of the Executive Committee, John M. Clapp, Lake 
Forest College. 



